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ADVOCATE OF PEACE 



April 



The Red Cross World Evangel 

On April 2d, fifty leading scientists and proven Al busi- 
ness men of the United States, Great Britain, Prance, Italy, 
and Japan met at Cannes, France, to prepare a program 
for international co-operation during coming years in com- 
bating disease, in preventing social disintegration through 
poverty and unsanitary conditions, and in making the world 
more habitable and humanity more perfect than it was when 
the armistice was signed last November, or even when the 
peace was broken in August, 1914. American represent- 
atives included Henry P. Davison, Henry Morganthau, 
Col. Richard Strong, U. S. A., Dr. Emmet L. Holt and Prof. 
William Welch, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Dr. Roux, director of the Pasteur Institute, was elected 
president of the congress ; Dr. Machiava, of Italy, vice pres- 
ident, and Professor Welch chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The motives that brought this congress together and the 
aims that it has for mankind's betterment may be inferred 
from the contents of a memorandum submitted early in the 
year to responsible persons and organizations likely to be 
enlisted in the work. Mr. Henry P. Davison, the author of 
this document, it will be recalled, is the financier summoned 
from Wall Street at the opening of the war to take charge 
of and reorganize the American Red Cross, and who has 
had such an extraordinary success in meeting the gigantic 
tasks which that organization has been summoned to per- 
form with the millions of dollars poured into its treasury 
by the American people and with the volunteer efforts of 
thousands of the best civilians of the republic. 

The memorandum reads: 

Pabis, February 21, 1919. 

The International Red Cross Committee at Geneva has 
called a convention of the Red Cross organizations of the 
world to meet at Geneva thirty days after the declaration 
of peace . 

This call was issued at the request of the Red Cross 
Societies of the United States, France, Great Britain, Italy 
and Japan, whose representatives have constituted them- 
selves as a "Committee of Red Cross Societies," "to formu- 
late and to propose to the Red Cross Societies of the world 
an extended program of Red Cross activities in the interest 
of humanity." 

The governments of the five countries represented in this 
nucleus of a committee have from the outset been fully in- 
formed of the proposal to hold such a world conference; 
they regard it as important, and each has separately man- 
ifested its desire that a plan embodying the purposes of 
this Committee be prepared for submission to such confer- 
ence. 

The Motive of the Plan 

The world is appalled at the widespread human suffering 
which has followed in the wake of the war. Problems of 
food and reconstruction are of such magnitude that they 
must, of course, be dealt with and financed by governments. 
But, in addition, there is a vast field for supplementary and 
emergency effort on the part of voluntary national relief 
organizations. 

The original Geneva convention was designed primarily 
to guarantee neutral't^ to those actually engaged in the 
care of sick and wounded combatants. Tnis war has shown, 
however, that the battlefield of modern warfare extends 
into every home of the nations involved. Out of this fact 
has grown the necessity that the Red Cross should, in time 
of war, extend its ministrations to homeless refugees as 
well as to civilians in their homes behind the lines. 

The International Red Cross at Geneva has from the very 
beginning done an important work. Throughout the present 
war its high principles of both neutrality and helpfulness 
have been maintained. Its position of pre-eminence as the 
great neutral agency should be upheld and it is the belief 
that its ideals for extending relief in time of war can be 
applied with equal vigor and effectiveness in time of peace. 

The experience cf the war has developed an advanced 



practice in caring for the welfare of motherhood and chijd- 
hood. It has likewise demonstrated novel and most prom- 
ising possibilities in the care and treatment of tuberculosis 
and other diseases. 

It is accordingly of unusual importance at this moment 
in the world's history that representatives of the various 
peoples should meet m conference, compare information and 
experience, and determine how voluntary effort in every 
country may best exert itself in the service of humanity. 

It is peculiarly fitting that such a world conference should 
meet under the aegis of the Red Cross for the Red Cross 
has shown itself to be an instrument of peculiar flexibility 
and adaptability with which to promote efforts for the 
relief of suffering humanity. The Red Cross emblem sig- 
nifies, next to human sympathy, above all else, neutrality, 
neutrality as between nations, as between races, as between 
religions, as between classes. While, in its organized form 
in each country, it enjoys intimate relations with its own 
Government, yet it preserves its voluntary and democratic 
character. 

It is expected that out of this world gathering there will 
emerge an international organization through which the 
peoples of the world may co-operate in stimulating and 
developing activities in the respective countries for the bet- 
terment of mankind. 

Such activities would foster the study of human disease, 
promote sound measures for public health and sanitation, 
the welfare of children and mothers, the education and 
training of nurses, and the care and prevention of tubercu- 
losis, venereal disease, malaria and other chronic or infec- 
tious diseases, and would provide measures for handling 
problems of world relief in emergencies such as fire, fam- 
ine and pestilence. 

Plan of Procedure 

It is the plan of the "Committee of Red Cross Societies" 
to proceed immediately to the definite formulation of the 
plan to be submitted to the world Red Cross Congress, and 
for that purpose it will establish working headquarters at 
Cannes, France. 

To that point will be invited the world's leading experts 
in public health, tuberculosis, hygiene and sanitation, and 
child welfare. It is expected that the past experience of 
the nations will be carefully canvassed with a view to the 
formulation of programs of action which can be laid before 
the Congress at Geneva. Following that event, these pro- 
grams would be communicated to the Red .Cross societies 
of all the nations and the societies would each in its own 
way stimulate the carrying out of those programs among 
the respective peoples. 

It is proposed that following the World Congress there 
will be established at Geneva a permanent working organi- 
zation. Such organization will comprise experts who will 
keep in touch with the developments throughout the world 
in the various lines in which the Red Cross is interested. 
Immediately developments should have been realized in 
any part of the world either in research or practice, full 
information would be communicated to the central organ- 
ization at Geneva, and there scrutinized. This information 
and expert advice concerning it would then be immediately 
transmitted to the Red Cross societies of the world. 

It is not the thought that the international organization at 
Geneva would itself carry out the programs adopted or 
that the Red Cross societies of the individual countries 
would themselves necessarily conduct operations along the 
respective lines indicated. 

It is the plan, however, that the international organiza- 
tion at Geneva will thereafter continue to formulate and 
propose lines of Red Cross effort in the Interest of hu- 
manity. These programs will forthwith be communicated to 
the individual Red Cross societies. 

Efforts would be made by the international organization 
to stimulate the development in each country of an active 
and efficient Red Cross organization in keeping with the 
newly conceived possibilities of the Red Cross movement. 

Each national Red Cross society, in the light of informa- 
tion from the international organization, or on the basis 
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of its own experience or desires, will stimulate among the 
people of its own country effective measures to accomplish 
the results aimed at. 

The Meaning of the Plan as a Whole 

The conception involves not merely efforts to relieve 
human suffering but to prevent it — not alone the suffering 
of one people, but an attempt to arouse all peoples to a 
sense of their responsibility for the welfare of their fellow 
beings throughout the world. 

In brief, the plan contemplates the formation of what will 
be in effect an association in the interest of all humanity. 

It is a program both ideal and practical; ideal, in that 
its supreme aim is humanitarian ; practical, in that it seeks 
means and measures to meet the tragic crises which are 
daily recurrent in the lives of all mankind. 

Surely the operation of such a plan would develop a new 
fraternity and sympathy among the peoples. By so doing 
an important contribution will have been made toward the 
success of the League of Nations; and this present plan 
should be viewed as a vital factor in the larger undertaking. 

The League of Nations aims to hold all peoples together 
in an effort to avoid war and to insure freedom ; this par- 
ticular plan aims at devising a procedure whereby all peoples 
may co-operate actively in promoting the health and hap- 
piness of one another. 



HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 

Peace Societies' Activities 

The League to Enforce Peace early in March issued an 
appeal for $500,000 as a minimum sum needed to carry on 
its work in behalf of the League of Nations. The Pacific 
Coast was the first to exceed its quota of this sum, going 
over the top with thirty per cent surplus. Significant is the 
fact that the largest sum donated in response to this ap- 
peal— $10,000 — came from Charles M. Schwab, of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, the largest manufactory of munitions 
in the country. 



President Wilson had forwarded to him early in April, 
by the League to Enforce Peace, a list of 204 organizations 
in the United States, with headquarters in twenty-six 
States, that had formally indorsed the plans for the League 
of Nations. Among the organizations were the National 
Grange, American Economic Association, Farmers' National 
Council, Farmers' Educational Co-operative Union, and the 
American Society of Equity. 



At a meeting of the Japanese branch of the American 
Peace Society, held in Tokio, February 21, Dr. Clay Mac- 
Cauley, who has been president of the organization for 
many years, resigned that oftice and Dr. S. H. Wainwright 
was elected president for the coming year. The retiring 
president, after reviewing the general history and trend of 
the peace movement during the generation through which 
he has lived, came to a consideration of the constitution of 
the proffered League of Nations as defined tentatively by 
the Paris Conference, and both officially and personally gave 
it his indorsement Looking toward the future he foresaw 
a pew era of spiritual co-operation opening before the 
people of the world, none other than one of a free and uni- 
versal democracy, and he pledged the society and Japan, 
during the years that are to come, as contributors to this 
noble idea. 



The League of Free Nations Association, a live and for- 
ward-looking recently formed organization, with headquar- 
ters in New York City, whose weekly dinners with dis- 
cussions of international problems are proving to be val- 
uable in shaping public opinion in the metropolis, has cabled 
to Paris the following suggested amendments to the consti- 
tution of the League of Nations: 

1. An amendment to Article II, to provide for an adequate 



and democratic representation in the body of delegates of 
the different political groups within the various States 
members of the League. 

Amending Article VII, so as to make possible increases in 
the membership of the Executive Council without resort to 
an amendment to the covenant. 

3. Modifications of the covenant to provide definitely for 
the entrance of Bussia and Germany into the Executive 
Council, dependent upon the maintenance of democratic and 
stable Governments. 

4. Adding to the second paragraph of Article XI, which 
reads as follows: "It is hereby also declared and agreed to 
be the friendly right of each of the high contracting parties 
to draw the attention of the body of delegates or of the 
Executive Council to any circumstance affecting interna- 
tional intercourse which threatens to disturb international 
peace upon which peace depends," the following words: 
"Including oppression or persecution of racial, religious, or 
cultural minorities in any State." 

5. Adding to Article XXIII, which provides for public 
registration of treaties, the following : "The sittings of all 
international agencies shall be public and open ; the body of 
delegates, the Executive Couneil, and all other bureaus and 
agents of the League of Nations shall keep complete records 
of their proceedings. These records shall be printed and 
published by the Secretary General, and shall at all times 
be open to public scrutiny and examination." 

6. Modification of Article XXVI, so as to make amend- 
ments to the covenant easier. 

Women 

The National Woman's Peace Party, through its executive 
board, arranged early in March for the sending of dele- 
gates to a conference in Berne of the International Women 
for Permanent Peace, of which Miss Jane Addams is presi- 
dent, and favorable consideration was given to the plan of 
joining the League of Nations Union. April 9th, Miss 
Addams, Mrs. Louis F. Post, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Miss 
Emily Balch and Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, sailed for 
Europe on this mission. 



At the recent annual convention of the National American 
Woman's Suffrage Association, held in St. Louis, at which 
the League of Women Voters was formed as a powerful 
auxiliary, the following resolution was passed: 

"Whereas, The world conflagration of the great war has 
brought indescribable wrongs to women and children, an 
enormous wastage of treasure and life, and incalculable 
misery and grief, leaving civilization in ruins and millions 
of human beings on the verge of starvation ; and 

"Whereas, The advance of science would make future 
wars even more "terrible and destructive; and 

"Whereas, The world's best intelligence ought to be en- 
listed to ward off the recurrence of this colossal calamity; 
therefore, be it 

"Eesolved, That the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association earnestly favors a League of Nations to se- 
cure a world-wide peace based upon the immutable princi- 
ples of justice." 



Some French women are without the spirit of hate 
toward Germany and all things German, which seems to 
characterize many influential French people. The follow- 
ing text of the reply made by the French section of the 
International Council of Women for Permanent Peace, to 
an appeal of the German women for their hunger-menaced 
country, will indicate what is meant by the above state- 
ment. 

"Twice you have appealed to us in vain. Tour actual 
words have not been given to the people of France, to the 
women who work and suffer; but without having heard 
them, we want to answer you, for the universal and iden- 
tical sufferings of the war enable us to divine what you 
said. 

We are sure you said to us, "The war is over, but the 



